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Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ,       -  102  years  ago  Abraham 
Lincoln  warned  an  American  audience:   "If  danger  ever  reach  us 
it  must  spring  up  amongst  us;  it  cannot  come  from  abroad."   This 
Lincoln  statement,  disclosed  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Warren,  director  of  The 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company's  Lincoln  Museum;, while 
doing  research  covering  Lincoln's  philosophy  on  world  affairs  and 
America's  part  in  them,  is  particularly  timely  today.   The  state- 
ment was  contained  in  Lincoln's  first  address  of  importance  and 
was  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  Club  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  January  27,  1837. 

Weighing  the  possible  dangers  facing  the  country  he 
said:   "At  what  point  shall  wc  expect  the  approach  of  danger?   Shall 
we  expect  some  transatlantic  military  giant  to  step  the  ocean  and 
crush  us  at  a  blow?   Never  !  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our  own  ex- 
cepted) in  their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander, 
could  not  by  force  taice  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on 

the  Blue  xlid^e 

"At  what  point,  then, is  the  approach  of  danger  to  be 
expected?   I  answer,  if  it  ever  reach  us  it  must  spring  up  amongst 
us;  it  cannot  come  from  abroad.   If  destruction  be  our  lot  we  must 
ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher.   As  a  nation  of  freemen  we 
must  live  through  all  time,  or  die  by  suicide." 
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LINCOLN   AND   AMERICAN   SECURITY 


Abraham  Lincoln's  oration  at  Springfield,  Illinois  before 
the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  of  that  city  might  be  called  the 
"Cooper  institute"  speech  of  his  early  days.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly his  formal  introduction  to  the  city  of  Springfield 
Three  months  after  its  delivery  he  moved  from  his  log 
cabin  home  in  New  Salem  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
city  that  was  destined  to  beome  the  state  capital  of 
Illinois. 

Although  this  speech  was  delivered  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  is  of  interest  today  in  revealing  Lincoln's 
viewpoint  as  a  young  man,  twenty-eight  years  old,  on  the 
military  security  of  the  nation.  His  prophetic  characteriza- 
tion of  dictatorships,  which  have  brought  on  the  present 
world  crisis,  reveals  his  great  passion  for  the  preservation 
of  Democracy. 

"As  a  subject  for  the  remarks  of  the  evening,  'The  per- 
petuation of  our  political  institutions'  is  selected. 

"In  the  great  journal  of  things  happening  under  the  sun 
we,  the  American  people,  find  our  account  running  under 
date  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We 
find  ourselves  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  fairest  por 
tion  of  the  earth  as  regards  extent  of  territory,  fertility 
of  soil,  and  salubrity  of  climate.  We  find  ourselves  under 
the  government  of  a  system  of  political  institutions  con- 
ducing more  essentially  to  the  ends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  than  any  of  which  the  history  of  former  times  tells 
us.  We,  when  mounting  the  stage  of  existence,  found  our- 
selves the  legal  inheritors  of  these  fundamental  blessings 
We  toiled  not  in  the  acquirement  or  establishment  of 
them;  they  are  a  legacy  bequeathed  us  by  a  once  hardy, 
brave,  and  patriotic,  but  now  lamented  and  departed,  race 
of  ancestors.  Theirs  was  the  task  (and  nobly  they  per- 
formed it)  to  possess  themselves,  and  through  themselves 
us,  of  this  goodly  land,  and  to  uprear  upon  its  hills  and 
its  valleys  a  political  edifice  of  liberty  and  equal  rights; 
'tis  ours  only  to  transmit  these — the  former  unprofaned 
by  the  foot  of  an  invader,  the  latter  undecayed  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  untoru  by  usurpation — to  the  latest 
generation  that  fate  shall  permit  the  world  to  know.  This 
task  gratitude  to  our  fathers,  justice  to  ourselves,  duty  to 
posterity,  and  love  for  our  species  in  general,  all  impera- 
tively require  us  faithfully  to  perform. 

"How  then  shall  we  perform  it  ?  At  what  point  shall  we 
expect  the  approach  of  danger  ?  By  what  means  shall  we 
fortify  against  it?  Shall  we  expect  some  transatlantic 
military  giant  to  step  the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow  ? 
Never!  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  com- 
bined, with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our  own  excepted) 
in  their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander, 
could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a 
track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

"At  what  point  then  is  the  approach  of  danger  to  be 
expected?  I  answer,  If  it  ever  reach  us  it  must  spring  up 
amongst  us;  it  cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be 
our  lot  we  must  ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher.  As 
a  nation  of  freemen  we  must  live  through  all  time,  or  die 
by  suicide 

"There  are  now,  and  will  hereafter  be,  many  causes, 
dangerous  in  their  tendency,  which  have  not  existed  here- 
tofore, and  which  are  not  too  insignificant  to  merit  at- 


tention. That  our  government  should  have  been  main- 
tained in  its  original  form,  from  its  establishment  until 
now,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  It  had  many  props  to 
support  it  through  that  period,  which  now  are  decayed  and 
crumbled  away.  Through  that  period  it  was  felt  by  all  to 
be  an  undecided  experiment;  now  it  is  understood  to  be 
a  successful  one.  Then,  all  that  sought  celebrity  and  fame 
and  distinction  expected  to  find  tnem  in  the  success  of 
that  experiment.  Their  all  was  staked  upon  it;  their  des- 
tiny was  inseparably  linked  with  it.  Their  ambition  aspired 
to  display  before  an  admiring  world  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  a  proposition  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  at  best  no  better  than  problematical — 
namely,  the  capability  of  a  people  to  govern  themselves. 
If  they  succeeded  they  were  to  be  immortalized;  their 
names  were  to  be  transferred  to  counties,  and  cities,  and 
rivers,  and  mountains;  and  to  be  revered  and  sung,  toasted 
through  all  time.  If  they  failed,  they  were  to  be  called 
knaves,  and  fools,  and  fanatics  for  a  fleeting  hour;  then 
to  sink  and  be  forgotten.  They  succeeded.  The  experiment 
is  successful,  and  thousands  have  won  their  deathless 
names  in  making  it  so.  But  the  game  is  caught;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  that  with  the  catching  end  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  This  field  of  glory  is  harvested,  and  the  crop  is 
already  appropriated.  But  new  reapers  will  arise,  and  they 
too  will  seek  a  field.  It  is  to  deny  what  the  history  of  the 
world  tells  us  is  true,  to  suppose  that  men  of  ambition  and 
talents  will  not  continue  to  spring  up  amongst  us.  And 
when  they  do,  they  will  as  naturally  seek  the  gratification 
of  their  ruling  passion  as  others  have  done  before  them. 
The  question  then  is,  Can  that  gratification  be  found  in 
supporting  and  maintaining  an  edifice  that  has  been 
erected  by  others?  Most  certainly  it  cannot.  Many  great 
and  good  men,  sufficiently  qualified  for  any  task  they 
should  undertake,  may  ever  be  found  whose  ambition 
would  aspire  to  nothing  beyond  a  seat  in  Congress,  a 
gubernatorial  or  a  presidential  chair;  but  such  belong  not 
to  the  family  of  the  lion,  or  the  tribe  of  the  eagle.  What! 
think  you  these  places  would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a 
Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon?  Never!  Towering  genius  disdains 
a  beaten  path.  It  seeks  regions  hitherto  unexplored.  It 
sees  no  distinction  in  adding  story  to  story  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  fame  erected  to  the  memory  of  others.  It  denies 
that  it  is  glory  enough  to  serve  under  any  chief.  It  scorns 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor,  however  illus- 
trious. It  thirsts  and  burns  for  distinction;  and  if  possible, 
it  will  have  it,  whether  at  the  expense  of  emancipating 
slaves  or  enslaving  freemen.  Is  it  unreasonable,  then, 
to  expect  that  some  man  possessed  of  the  loftiest  genius, 
coupled  with  ambition  sufficient  to  push  it  to  its  utmost 
stretch,  will  at  some  time  spring  up  among  us  ?  And  when 
such  an  one  does,  it  will  require  the  people  to  be  united 
with  each  other,  attached  to  the  government  and  laws, 
and  generally  intelligent,  to  successfully  frustrate  his  de- 
signs. 

"Distinction  will  be  his  paramount  object,  and  although 
he  would  as  willingly,  perhaps  more  so,  acquire  it  by  doing 
good  as  harm,  yet,  that  opportunity  being  past,  and 
nothing  left  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  building  up,  he  would 
set  boldly  to  the  task  of  pulling  down. 

"Here  then  is  a  probable  case,  highly  dangerous,  and 
such  an  one  as  could  not  have  well  existed  heretofore." 


HOW  THE  CITY  of  Waal 
ington,  the  District  o 
Columbia,  and,  in  lad 
the  whole  state  of  Marylan< 
were  saved  to  the  Union  on  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  war  is  a  story 
of  prompt  and  courageous  action 
on  the  part  of  loyal  military- 
minded  men. 

And  how  the  national  capital 
and  the  approach  to  it  were 
made  safe  for  Lincoln  at  the 
time  of  his  first  inauguration  is 
a  tale  of  careful  planning  on  the 
part  of  the  men  in  whose  hands 
the  new  President's  life  had  been 
entrusted. 

These  stories  revolve  around  a 
36-year-old  colonel  of  volunteers, 
Charles  Pomeroy  Stone,  who  as 
inspector  general  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  saw  the  danger  in 
time  to  ,save  the  situation. 

Washington  in  1860,  according 
to  the  census  of  that  year,  was 
a  city  of  61,122  inhabitants.  It 
was  a  place  of  houses  and  small 
buildings.  Compared  with  the 
modern  big  city  it  was  little 
more  than  an  overgrown  coun- 
try town.  Most  of  its  vast  pub- 
lic buildings  and  its  impressive 
memorials  were  not  even 
thought  of  then.  The  dome  of 
the  capitol  still  was  undergoing 
reconstruction,  and  work  on  the 
Washington  monument  had  been 
suspended  since  1855.  The  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  muddy  in  wet 
weather  and  dusty  in  dry,  had 
the  dingy,  straggling  appear- 
ance of  a  frontier  town. 

After  South  Carolina  had 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession 
on  Dec.  20  (1860),  based  upon  its 
declaration  of  1852  that  it  had 
the  right  to  secede,  Washington 
became  a  city  of  rumors  and 
alarms.  Hardly  any  resident 
knew  with  ab- 
solute certain- 
ty  whether 
his  next-door 
neighbor  was 
loyal  to  the 
government  or 
in  sympathy 
with  the  south. 
Moreover,  in 
this  dangerous 
state  of  affairs  the  capital  was 
without  troops  adequate  for  its 
protection. 

The  only  regulars  were  be- 
tween 300  and  400  marines  sta- 
tioned at  the  city's  marine  bar- 
racks and  about  50  men  of  the 
ordnance  department  who  were 
attached  to  the  Washington 
arsenal. 

•   •   • 


G«n.  Winfiold 
Scott 


Volunteer   military   organiza- 
tions in  the  district  then  con- 
sisted   of    the    Potomac    Light 
infantry,    one   company    to 
Georgetown;  the  National  rifles 
one  company  in  the  capital  it- 
self; the  Washington  Light  in- 
fantry of  about  160  men,  and  a 
fourth    outfit    of    a    few    men 
known  as  the  National  Guard 
battalion. 

Virtually   all   of  the  regular 
army  of  that  time,  consisting  of 
1 108  officers  and  15,259  enlisted 
men,    had    been    scattered    by 
southern  sympathizers  in  high 
office  to  the  distant  frontiers  of 
the    Indian    country -to    New 
Mexico,    Utah,    Texas,    Oregon, 
and    Washington    territory. 
These  troops  all  were  too  far 
away  to  be  of  any  Immediate 
use  In  the  defense  of  the  nation  s 
capital.      Months    would    have 
been  required  to  concentrate   n 
Washington  then  a  force  of  only 
3  000  regulars,  even  had  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  had  a  mind  to 
Issue  the  order. 

Obviously,  as  It  then  was  real- 
ized by  clear-headed  men,  the 
capital  would  have  to  depend 


upon  volunteer  soldiers  for  its 
protection. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1860  Lieut.  Gen.  Winfleld  Scott, 
hero  of  the  Mexican  war  and 
general  in  chief  of  the  American 
army,  was  in  Washington.  His 
headquarters,  curiously  enough, 
were  In  New  York,  but  he  had 
been  summoned  by  the  President 
for  consultation.  That  day 
Stone,  a  civilian  with  previous 
military  experience,  called  upon 
the  general  and  said,  in  answer 
to  the  officer's  question  as  to 
what  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  support  the  government 
by  force  if  necessary: 

"It  is  my  belief,  general,  that 
two-thirds  of  the  fighting  stock 
of  this  population  would  sustain 
the  government  in  defending  it- 
self if  called  upon.  But  they 
are  uncertain  as  to  what  can  be 
done  or  what  the  government 
desires  to  have  done,  and  they 
have  no  rallying  point." 

Scott  thereupon  ordered  Stone 
to  make  himself  the  rallying 
point. 

•   •   • 


CharUs  P. 
Stone 


The  next  day  Stone,  a  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point  and  a  veteran 
of  the  Mexican  war,  in  which 
he  had  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
Scott's  siege  train,  was  given  a 
colonel's    commission    and    ap- 
pointed Inspector  general  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
Stone,  according  to  his  own 
account  written 
some  20  years 
later,  immedi- 
ately set  about 
making  inspec- 
tions   of  the 
volunteer   or- 
ganizations, 
finding  out  first 
of  all  that  the 
Potomac  Light 
infantry    of    Georgetown    was 
well    armed    and    well    drilled. 
Then   he  encountered  the  cap- 
tain  of  the   National   rifles,   a 
man  by  the  name  of  Schaeffer 
who  had  served  as  a  lieutenant 
of  artillery  In  the  regular  army. 
Schaeffer  told  Stone  that  he  ex- 
pected soon  to  march  his  men 
to  the  Susquehanna  river  to  pro- 
tect Maryland  from  the  Yankees. 
It   appears   that  Schaeffer  did 
not  then  know  of  Stone's  ap- 
pointment.   His  rash  words  be- 
trayed his  position  to  the  new 
Inspector  general. 

Stone's  inspection  of  the  Na- 
tional rifles  uncovered  the  facts 
that  they  numbered  more  than 
100  and  were  daily  adding  to 
their  ranks  and  that  they  not 
only  were  equipped  with  rifles 
and  rifle  ammunition  but  that 
they  also  possessed  two  moun- 
tain howitzers  and  a  supply  of 
sabers  and  revolvers,  all  ac- 
quired from  the  government 
arsenal. 

The  inspector  general  report- 
ed this  situation  to  the  newly 
named  secretary  of  war,  Joseph 
Holt,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
write  two  orders,  one  stopping 
the  issuance  of  arms  and  sup- 
plies to  volunteers  without  the 
inspector  general's  countersign, 
and  the  other  requiring  that  all 
officers'  commissions  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Inspector 
general  for  delivery. 

The  Washington  Light*  infan- 
try and  the  National  Guard, 
upon  examination  by  Stone, 
proved  to  be  groups  loyal  to  the 


How  Loyal  Men  Saved  City 
Before  Rebellion 


By  JOHN  A.  MENAUGH 


government.  In  all,  however, 
the  loyal  volunteers  were  far 
too  few  for  adequate  protection 
of  the  capital.  Stone  began  the 
task  of  organizing  additional 
companies,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  had  raised  a  volunteer 
army  for  the  district  of  33  com- 
panies of  Infantry  and  riflemen 
and  two  troops  of  cavalry.  All 
were  uniformed  and  taught  to 
drill. 

Captain  Schaeffer's  National 
rifles  in  the  meantime  had  been 
kept  under  close  scrutiny  thru 
the  assistance  of  a  detective 
whom  Stone  had  succeeded  in 
planting  in  their  ranks.    The  de- 


handed  him  another  paper,  say- 
ing: 

"  Here  is  the  form  of  oath  you 
are  to  take.  You  will  find  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace  on  the  next 
floor." 

The  captain  gazed  at  the  paper 
blankly. 

"Ah,  Schaeffer,  have  you  al- 
ready taken  the  oath?"  asked 
Stone. 
"  No,"  was  the  reply. 
Stone  refused  to  hand  over 
the  commission  to  a  man  who 
would  not  take  the  oath  of  of- 
fice. Moreover,  he  threatened  to 
take  away  from  Schaeffer  the 
commisslson  of  captain  which 
he  already  possessed,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  not  taken 
the  oath.  The  final  result  was 
that  Schaeffer  quit  the  National 
rifles,  along  with  other  seces- 
sionists in  the  company,  and  the 
organization  was  filled  out  with 


'  Washington  in  1860   . 
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was  a  plac*  ol  house*  and  small  buildings. 


tective  made  secret  reports,  and 
thru  these  Stone  discovered  that 
Schaeffer  was  planning  on  ob- 
taining an  independent  com- 
mand and  was  stocking  his 
armory  with  rifles,  cannon,  and 
pistols.  The  President  had  Is- 
sued a  major's  commission  for 
him,  and  this  was  turned  over 
to  Stone  for  delivery. 

When  Schaeffer  appeared  at 
the  Inspector  general's  office  to 
obtain    his    commission    Stone 


loyal  men.  In  the  meantime  the 
howitzers,  sabers,  and  revolvers, 
which  formed  no  part  of  the 
proper  armament  of  a  company 
of  riflemen,  had  been  taken 
away  from  the  National  rifles 
and  placed  In  a  government  ar- 
mory. 

Another  group  of  secession- 
ists, calling  themselves  the  Na- 
tional volunteers,  also  was 
broken  up  by  Stone.  This  outfit, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  Wash- 
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ington  physician,  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  adopt  its  own  uniform 
of  gray  Kentucky  jeans,  with 
buttons  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
state  of  Maryland  instead  of 
the  authorized  army  buttons. 

When    the    volunteer    com- 
panies that  Stone  had  organized 
were  ready  to  receive  their  arms 
it  was  found  that  the  ordnance 
department  had   orders  not   to 
issue  these  arms  to  them.    The 
orders  had  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent.     The    inspector    general 
rushed  to  the  secretary  of  war 
and  laid  the  case  before  him. 
The    secretary   immediately 
agreed  that  the  President's  or- 
ders should  be  revoked  in  the 
interest  of  safety.     Stone  then 
went  directly  to  the  White  House 
and  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention    of    the    chief   execu- 
tive.     Mr.  Buchanan,  evidently 


disturbed    in    mind,    explained: 
"  Colonel,  I  gave  those  orders 
on  the  advice  of  the  district  at- 
torney, Mr.  Robert  Ould." 

It  turned  out  that  Ouid's  ad- 
vice was  based  upon  the  belief 
that  the  issuance  of  arms  to 
various  companies,  among  which 
there  were  said  to  be  local  rival- 
ries,  might  result  in  some  one 
being  shot.  At  least  that  was 
the  explanation.  This,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  was  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  was  on  the 
verge  of  war  and  the  city  of 
Washington  would  have  been  an 
easy  prey  for  armed  forces  from 
the  south. 

•    •    • 

The  President  was  prevailed 
upon  to  revoke  the  order.  Ould, 
it  should  be  mentioned  here, 
sided    with    the    Confederacy 


when  the  war  began.  From  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia he  stepped  into  the  job  of 
assistant  secretary  of  war  for 
the  Confederate  states,  and  later 
became  chief  of  the  bureau 
which  supervised  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

It   was   the   volunteer   troops 
raised  by  Stone  and  others  that 
actually    saved    Washington    at 
its  darkest  hour.    Sixteen  com- 
panies of  men,  the  first  troops 
mustered  into  the  Union  service, 
stood  guard  at  road   crossings 
and  bridges  when  the  capital  for 
a  while  was  Isolated  from  the 
north  and  virtually   blockaded. 
These    same    volunteers    seized 
the  railroad  between  Washing- 
ton and  Annapolis  Junction  and 
reopened  communication  with 
the   north.     They  were  in   the 
(Continued  on  page  three.) 
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(Continued  from  page  two.) 
van  of  the  first  army  to  cross 
the  Potomac  and  occupy  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  Va. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  it  was 
these  volunteer  troops  who  made 
secure  the  inauguration  of  the 
duly  elected  President  —  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

After  the  election  of  Lincoln 
in  the  autumn  of  1860  there  had 
been  numerous  rumors  —  first 
vague,  then  more  and  more  in- 
sistent—that plots  were  afoot  to 
prevent  the  man  from  Illinois 
from  taking  the  oath  of  office. 
As  the  inauguration  day — March 
4, 1861 — appoached,  Stone's  posi- 
tion became  an  especially  trying 
one.  Daily  he  received  secret 
information  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  of  conspiracies 
to  prevent  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  President  elect  in  Washing- 
ton. This  information  was 
turned  over  to  General  Scott  as 
plans  were  laid  to  balk  the  plot- 
ters. A  number  of  the  plots  cen- 
tered in  or  near  Baltimore,  and 
three  of  New  York  City's  clev- 
erest detectives  were  placed  in 
the  Maryland  metropolis  to 
counteract  the  work  of  the  na- 
tional  government's  enemies 
there. 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  neared  the  cap- 
ital on  the  way  to  his  inaugura- 
tion it  became  clear  that  desper- 
ate efforts  would  be  made  to 
prevent  his  arrival  there.  The 
detectives  who  had  been  planted 
in  Baltimore  learned,  by  repre- 
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senting  themselves  as  plotters, 
all  the  details  of  the  conspiracy 
in  that  city.  With  this  informa- 
tion in  their  possession,  the  men 
directing  Lincoln's  journey  from 
the  west  arranged  to  have  him 
move  thru  the  Maryland  city  in 
advance  of  the  hour  scheduled. 
Thus  the  President  elect  arrived 
in  the  capital  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  he  was  supposed  to  have 
passed  thru  Baltimore.  Lincoln 
was  lodged  at  Willard's  hotel, 
closely  guarded  by  armed  men. 

see 

Some  time  during  the  night 
of  March  3  Stone  was  informed 
of  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  platform 
upon  which  Lincoln  was  to  take 
the  oath  of  office.  He  acted  at 
once,  placing  soldiers  around  the 
platform  and  at  and  about  the 
great  stairway  of  the  capitol. 
Plain  clothes  men  were  scattered 
thruout  the  crowd  that  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  historic 
event.  Expert  rifle  shots  were 
stationed  in  the  windows  of  the 
wings  of  the  capitol. 


Cavalry  escorted  President 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  Lincoln  from 
the  hotel  to  the  capitol  thru 
streets  lined  with  infantry  com- 
panies. During  the  march  Colo- 
nel Stone  rode  close  to  the  car- 
riage occupied  by  the  two  men. 
The  ceremony  was  carried  out 
without  a  hitch. 

After  the  administration  of 
the  oath  the  new  President  and 
the  ex-President  were  escorted 
to  the  White  House.  There  Bu- 
chanan walked  to  the  door  and 
welcomed  his  successor.  The 
infantry  troops  formed  a  double 
line  from  the  White  House  to 
the  home  of  Mr.  Ould,  to  which 
Buchanan  was  driven,  escorted 
by  the  cavalry. 

Thus  was  Lincoln  safely  in- 
stalled in  the  office  of  President, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Colonel 
Stone  and  his  District  of  Colum- 
bia volunteers.  Fortunately  for 
the  nation,  he  remained  its  lead- 
er thruout  the  full  course  of  the 
war — it  was  not  until  April  of 
1865  that  an  assassin's  bullet 
cut  him  down. 
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LINCOLN'S   SECRET   SERVICE   SLEUTH 


James  F.  Jaquess  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing heroes  of  the  Civil  War,  but 
his  name  is  seldom  mentioned,  except 
in  connection  with  the  Jaquess-Gilmore 
Peace  Mission.  Although  he  failed  in 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  his  peace  en- 
terprise, Mr.  Lincoln  saw  immediate- 
ly that  Jaquess  could  become  very  use- 
ful to  him  as  a  secret  service  sleuth. 
The  following  letter  paved  the  way  for 
his  induction  into  secret  service  en- 
terprise conducted  by  the  President. 
"Executive  Mansion, 
"Washington,  May  18,  1864. 
"To  whom  it  may  concern: 

"Colonel  James  F.  Jaquess,  of  the 
Seventy-third  Illinois  Volunteers,  is 
hereby  given  leave  of  absence  until 
further  orders. 

"A.   Lincoln" 

Jaquess  was  still  working  under  Mr. 
Lincoln's  direction  at  the  time  of  the 
President's  death.  Inasmuch  as  he  was 
never  reimbursed  for  the  expenditures 
which  he  personally  met  during  his 
special  service,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  petition  Congress  for  redress.  It  is 
from  a  little  known  senate  document 
(42D  Congress,  2d  Session,  Senate,  Re- 
port  No.  64)  that  we  learn  of  the  in- 
teresting episodes  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Mr.  Lincoln's  order.  A  few 
of  the  questions  and  answers  at  this 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee 
are  here  reproduced. 

First  Richmond  Visit 

"Q.  To  what  place  did  you  first  go  ? 
—A.  I  first  went  to  Richmond.  In 
going  to  Richmond  I  went  by  way  of 
Baltimore,  and  from  there  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  thence  to  General  Grant's 
headquarters.  General  Grant  put  me 
through  the  lines  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  let- 
ter which  I  showed  him. 

"Q.  Did  you  go  through  the  lines 
to  Richmond  and  have  an  interview 
with  Jefferson  Davis? — A.     Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in 
Richmond? — A.  I  remained  in  Rich- 
mond three  days. 

"Q.  Where  then  did  you  go? — A. 
After  leaving  Richmond  I  came  to 
Washington,  and  reported  in  person 
to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  or  to  any  person  under  his  or- 
ders, of  the  substance  of  your  inter- 
view with  Davis? — A.  I  made  a  full 
report  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  then 
living  out  at  the  Soldier's  Home.  I  went 
out  there  and  staid  all  night  with  him, 
and  made  a  full  verbal  report.  I  had 
written  nothing;  I  was  afraid  to  carry 
anything  in  writing.  Afterwards,  Sen- 
ator Harlan  came  to  me,  and  said  that 
he  wished  a  full  copy  of  my  report  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  sat  down  in  a  room 
with  him  and  Mr.  Sutton,  a  reporter, 
who  took  it  down  in  short-hand,  and  it 
was  written  out  in  full." 


Niagara  Falls  Missions 

"Q.  On  what  other  secret  service 
did  you  then  go  ? — A.  When  I  returned 
from  Richmond,  Mr.  Lincoln  saw,  from 
the  report  that  I  made  to  him,  that  he 
was  about  to  commit  a  very  serious 
blunder  in  reference  to  the  Niagara 
Falls  negotiations,  and  he  told  me  to 
go  there  with  all  possible  dispatch  and 
see  what  there  was  of  that;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  remarked  to  me,  'I  want  you 
to  crack  that  nut  immediately.'  I  went 
there  at  once  and  had  an  interview 
with  those  parties  at  Niagara  Falls. 

"Q.  Who  were  those  parties? — A. 
Clay  and  Thompson. 

"Q.  Clement  C.  Clay  and  Jacob 
Thompson? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Clement  C. 
Clay  and  Jacob  Thompson  were  the 
only  parties  I  saw;  there  were  other 
parties  there,  but  I  had  no  interviews 
with  any  except  those  two. 

"Q.  Were  you  at  Niagara  Falls  at 
the  time  there  was  held  at  that  place 
a  sort  of  convention  of  rebel  leaders 
and  sympathizers  and  spies,  with  some 
persons  from  the  United  States  who 
went  over  to  confer  with  them  ? — A.  I 
was  there  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  request.  I 
had  made  a  second  visit  to  those  par- 
ties before  that.  I  gained  access,  how- 
ever, to  that  convention,  as  it  was 
called,  through  Mr.  Buchanan. 

"Q.  When  you  left  Niagara  Falls, 
did  you  report  to  Mr.  Lincoln  ? — A.  I 
reported  to  Mr.  Lincoln  at  that  time, 
and  that  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him 
for  some  weeks. 

"Q.  You  made  two  journeys  to  Nia- 
gara Falls? — A.     Three. 

"Q.  And  reported  what  you  had 
discovered  there  to  Mr.  Lincoln  reg- 
ularly?— A.    Yes,  sir;  personally. 

"Q.     Did  you  report  in  writing  or 
verbally? — A.     I  reported  verbally  in 
two  cases,  in  the  first  two  instances, 
and  on  the  last  occasion  in  writing." 
Second  Richmond  Visit 

"Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  that  on 
secret  services  ? — A.  I  went  into  the 
confederate  lines  a  second  time. 

"Q.  Where  did  you  go  when  you 
passed  through  the  confederate  lines? 
A.  I  went  to  Petersburgh,  and  I  was 
also  in  Richmond. . . .  My  next  business 
was  to  go  into  the  confederate  lines  to 
look  after  a  plot  that  was  supposed 
to  be  in  existence,  to  burn  northern 
cities,  and  shipping  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  ...  I  gained  access  to 
a  gentleman  who  was  acting  at  the  time 
as  the  head  of  the  chemical  department 
of  the  confederate  government.  .  .  . 

"Q.  Had  he  been  employed  by  the 
confederate  authorities  to  make  this 
match? — A.     Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  And  the  confederate  authori- 
ties had  authorized  him  to  contrive  this 
match  for  the  purpose  of  doing  this 
vast  mischief  in  northern  cities? — A. 


Yes,  sir;  and  John  C.  Breckenridge  was 
a  leading  man  in  it." 

The  Governor  Seymour  Mission 
"Q.    What  next?— A.    I  next  went 
to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

"Q.  Under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln ? — A.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

"Q.  Who  was  the  governor  of  New 
York  at  that  time. — A.  Horatio  Sey- 
mour. 

"Q.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with 
him;  and,  if  so,  what  was  it? — A.  I 
had  an  interview  with  him  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's request.  I  explained  to  him,  en- 
tirely and  in  full,  my  visit  (first)  to 
Richmond,  and  all  the  points  connect- 
ed with  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  wished  me  es- 
pecially to  state  to  him  the  fact  that 
I  had  elicited  from  Mr.  Davis  that  they 
were  not  fighting  for  slavery,  that  they 
were  fighting  for  their  independence, 
and  he  had  repeated  it  to  me  under  the 
head  of  three  different  propositions, 
'our  independence  we  will  have,  or  we 
will  have  annihilation.'  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
quested me  to  state  these  facts  to  Gov- 
ernor Seymour,  which  I  did.  I  spent 
three  days  with  him  in  private,  and  he 
seemed  rather  loth  then  to  let  me  go. 

"Q.  The  narrative  you  gave  to  Mr. 
Seymour  respecting  your  conversation 
with  Jefferson  Davis,  in  your  judgment, 
had  a  favorable  effect  upon  Governor 
Seymour's  mind  ? — A.  It  had  not  only 
a  favorable  effect,  but  it  made  him  a 
different  man;  and  so  it  did  every  man 
of  that  class  that  I  talked  to.  .  .  . 
The  Horace  Greeley  Mission 

"Q.  Where  did  you  go  next? — A. 
From  the  1st  of  December,  1864  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1865,  I  was  not  very 
actively  engaged,  although  I  was  rec- 
onciling certain  parties  who  had  ill- 
feelings  toward  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  whom 
he  wished  private  explanations  to  be 
made.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Greeley, 
with  reference  to  his  visit  to  Niagara 
Falls.  I  went  to  Mr.  Greeley,  but  he 
was  very  much  incensed  at  Mr.  Lincoln. 
...  He  called  Mr.  Lincoln  a  liar,  and 
would  not  hear  my  explanation  really 
about  the  change  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
plans  in  reference  to  the  Niagara  Falls 
affair.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  desirous 
that  the  facts  in  the  case  should  be  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Greeley." 

The  Indiana  and  Illinois  Conferences 
"Q.  What  was  your  next  service? 
A.  After  the  1st  of  January  I  was 
West.  I  was  in  the  state  of  Illinois  and 
also  in  Indiana,  on  private  duties;  mat- 
ters that  did  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal,  but  still  something  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
He  wanted  some  parties  set  right  who 
did  not  understand  him  correctly. 

"Q.  And  you  proceeded  under  his 
orders  ?  A.     Yes,  sir,  under  his  orders." 


